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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Rebellion in the House of Com- 
mons this wk highlights the dis- 
tinctions between the British form 
of gov’t and our own. The specific 
issue—adoption by the House of 
an amendment instituting equal 
pay for men and women teachers 
—is one on which we Americans 
can hardly afford self-righteous 
gestures. Our own record in re 
equality of remuneration is noth- 
ing to boast of. 


However, it is not the incident, 
but the implication that is signif- 
icant. Here we observe a premed- 
itated test of strength for the 
Churchill gov’t. There are strong 
elements within the British politi- 
cal structure which do not approve 
the present coalition gov’t and 
would welcome a new cabinet built 
along purely party lines. That is 
what is back of this adverse vote 
which, in normal times, could only 
result in the downfall of the pres- 
ent group. It seems most improb- 
able that the opposition can over- 
throw Churchill at this critical 
time. Before you read these words 
he doubtless shall have had his 
vote of confidence. But the net 
result will be some further shift- 
ing of cabinet posts. These changes 
were overdue, in any case. We 
warned (QuoTe 3-6-’44) that an 
attack was brewing. 


There is a further long-range 
implication of considerable world 
significance: Once the present 
crisis is past, England may not 
sustain the Churchill gov’t thru 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


the period of postwar negotiations. 


ITALY: News from the Cassino 
area remains confusing, inade- 
quate,unsatisfactory. Significantly. 
the report of our failure to wrest 
this town from the enemy despite 
its virtual obliteration by bombs, 
came indirectly thru U S and Ca- 
nadian army publications. Mid-wk 
statement is that we have with- 
drawn Indian and New Zealand 
troops from eastern face of Mon- 
astery hill. Presumably, Allied 
drive for Cassino will presently 
begin anew. Meanwhile, there is 
word that U S bombers have 
smashed German supply lines in n 
Italy. How effectively this will 
cripple enemy resistance remains 
to be seen. 


U S DRAFT: In a quick revolu- 
tionary move, Selective Service 
this wk scrapped its complicated 
unit system for determining de- 
ferment status of farm workers 
and left decision in individual 
cases to local draft boards. In 
another major manpower move 
Army and Navy joined in asking 
legislation which would direct 4-F's 
(physically unfit) to work in es- 
sential industry at civilian pay or 
be inducted into labor battalions 
at army pay, but without veteran 
benefits. Such a program ap- 
proaches the Nat’l Service act 
which Pres requested of Con- 
gress. There’s some speculation 
as to whether that body will enact 
enabling legislation at this time. 


Absence of usual holiday 
novelties, such as _ chocolate 
Easter bunnies and eggs is por- 
tent of tighter policy to come. 
Chocolate supplies are extreme- 
ly tight. Armed forces now get 
65% of all solid chocolate, with 
Red Cross and war plants next 
in line. Prospect for ordinary 
civilian is bleak. . . . New tax 
law substantially upping postal 
money-order rates may result 
in loss of revenue to Dep’t, with 
much money-order business di- 
verted to banks and express 
co’.s. (Walker and aids opposed 
the increase) . . . Hotels, hard 
hit by new regulations on ra- 
tioned foods, consider limiting 
restaurant service to registered 
guests. Labor problem, too, 
grows more acute. ... Mer- 
chants again complain “army” 
stores offer plaguing competi- 
tion. Want surplus army goods 
siphoned thru established chan- 
nels. However, many so-called 
“army” stores buy rejects from 
mfgrs with. Army contracts. 
Thus they 
are immune x 
from direct 
action of the 
War Depart- 
ment. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“We are liable to have a genera- 
tion of uneducated men and edu- 
cated women in the postwar world.” 
—Dr Roswe.__ Gray Ham, pres, Mt 
Holyoke college. 





“a ” 


“The service flag is a symbol of 
war beside which I cannot stand to 
speak the word of God, as I search 
for it..—Rev Emerson S ScCHWENK, 
Bridgeport, Conn pastor, resigning 
when church trustees insisted on 
hanging service flag in auditorium. 


“ ” 


“Gov Dewey is 100% wrong in the 
accuracy of his statement.”—Cor- 
DELL Hut, Sec’y of State, denying 
Dewey assertion that our State 
dep’t “requested the British censor 
to supress political news sent to 
American papers by American cor- 
respondents abroad.” 


“ ” 


“Those soft political featherbeds 
at Washington should be given a 
permanent airing.”"—Gov JoHN W 
Bricker, Ohio, candidate for Re- 
publican nomination for President. 


“ ” 


“I used to help my wife in a 
beauty parlor. That’s the only way 
I can explain it.”—Oshkosh, Wis, 
man who admitted snipping locks 
of women in darkened movie the- 
atre. 

“The claque (paid applauders) at 
the Metropolitan Opera House is an 
undeniable fact. They all use it. It’s 
necessary because applause at the 
right time means so much to an 
artist.”.—Grace Moore. 


“ ” 


“I can vision a rocket ship to 
travel at such a high rate of speed 
that it would arrive at its destina- 
tion before the sound of its flight 
could catch up with it.”—ALEXANDER 
P ve Seversky, author, Victory Thru 
Air Power. 


“ ” 


“A foreign policy is not a credo. . . 
It is either a sword, or it is noth- 
ing. .. A foreign policy is that which 
makes the things a nation wants to 
happen, happen. It has a functional 
meaning, or it has no meaning.”— 
Sam’. GraFton, columnist, comment- 
ing critically on Sec’y Hull’s recent 
declaration of American Foreign 
Policy. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“Personally, I have found that if 
I confine my exercise to turning 
over in bed I do very well.”—Monty 
WOOLLEY, actor noted for sophisti- 
cated roles. 


“ ” 


“Mama laid that pistol down so 
that somebody could shoot the man 
who wrote Mairzy Doats.”—SicmunpD 
SPAETH, musical commentator. 


“ ” 


“If the alternatives of war should 
require our sending an army to de- 
fend the common cause, we are will- 
ing to do so. We are ready for it.”— 
AVILA CAMACHO, President of Mexico. 


“ ” 


“Any fears Hollywood may have 
that television will injure motion 
pictures are ungrounded. Nothing 
can hurt a good picture.”—NILEs 
TRAMMELL, president, Nat’l Broad- 
casting Co. 


“ ” 


“This life is not conducive to 
health, morale and normal routine 
of existence.”—Spokesman for De- 
troit Federation of Musicians, who 
sought (and gained) two wks paid 
vacation annually for orchestra 
mbrs playing in burlesque houses. 


“We married Mr Stalin at Tehe- 
ran, It wasn’t a marriage d’amour, 
but one of convenience. Such a mar- 
riage can be very peaceful. We can 
and we must get along with him.”— 
Dr Hans Koun, Smith College, ad- 
dressing Cleveland’s City Club. 


“I broke off with relatives in Chi- 
cago the yr McKinley ran for Presi- 
dent. Haven’t spoken to them since. 
But I'll look them up if I can find 
them.” — Delegate to Republican 
Nat'l convention, viewing barren 
outlook for hotel accomodations. 


al 


“Life must go on.”—Officiating 
clergyman at a wedding performed 
in a bomb-razed London church. 
(The organist played softly lest vi- 
bration cause further collapse of 
tottering walls.) 





‘ »” 


“I can still run at a pretty good 
clip, and if I play I'll continue to 
steal a lot of bases.”—PEPPER MarRTIN, 
veteran baseball player, again with 
St Louis Cardinals, after two yrs in 
the minors. 

“We might wait and see what the 
Democrats and Republicans are going 
to do.”—GeEraLD L K SmiruH, when 
asked about plans for a convention 
of his America First party. 


“ ” 


“A President who has no faith in 
the institution of Congress, has no 
faith in the people. . . A President’s 
attitude toward the institution of 
Congress is a dead giveaway as to 
how he feels toward the people.”— 
Sen Epwin C JoHNson, Colo. 


oe ” 


“The Communist party in Amer- 
ica has moved so steadily toward 
the Right that in its stand on many 
fundamental economic issues today 
it cannot be distinguished from the 
Nat’l Ass’n of Manufacturers.”—Dr 
Max LERNER, author, Jt Is Later 
Than You Think. 


“ce ” 


“The director of Selective Service 
is prepared to ask the War and 
Navy dept’s to induct into work 
battalions, if necessary, any regis- 
trant deferred for physical reasons 
who does not, if he is physically 
able, contribute materially and sub- 
stantially to the war effort.”—Maj- 
Gen Lewis B HERSHEY, addressing 
Rotary Club at Providence, R I. 
(But fighting forces strongly oppose 
any mobilization of 4-Fs, if these 
men are to be counted against their 
quota of effectives.) 


“ ” 


“It is necessary to take a moder- 
ate course in assessing corporations. 
Various types of tax reductions 
should be made in order to en- 
courage industries and increase war 
strength.”—Toxio Rapio, announc- 
ing intention of shifting more of 
financial burden of the war on the 
working classes. 
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“When the High Command meets 
these days the strategy is to de- 
termine where and how to attack— 
without getting Mrs Roosevelt 
caught in the crossfire.”—Bos Hope. 

“ ” 

“This just about shuts the door 
on our books.”—JERRY GIESLER, att’y 
for CHARLIE CHAPLIN, blocked in his 
effort to tell the jury about “other 
men” in the life of Joan Barry. 





“The long and terrible march 
which the rescuing powers are 
making is being accomplished 
stage by stage, and we can now 
say, not only with hope but with 
reason, that we shall reach the 
end of our journey in good order, 
and that tragedy which threat- 
ened the whole world and might 
have put out all its lights and 
left our children and descendants 
in darkness and bondage perhaps 
for -centuries—that tragedy will 
not come to pass.”—WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, British Prime Min- 
ister, in a world-wide radio 
broadcast. 











“I say this to Management and 
to Labor: Go ahead and turn this 
country into a continuous brawl, 
and the gov’t will chain you both.” 
—Eric A JOHNSTON, pres, U S 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“ ” 


“After seeing this chorus, I think 
Congressmen should play violins 
and sing instead of making speeches. 
Everybody would be much happier.” 
—Jas F Byrnes, War Mobilizer, at 
Nat’l Press Club dinner. 


“ ” 


“Months ago, I was a White House 
guest when Prime Minister Churchill 
was entertained there. I watched 
the two men closely and acquired 
the feeling that of the two person- 
alities, Mr Roosevelt is the stronger. 
° I seemed to percieve in Mr 
Churchill a tacit admission that the 
President was master.” — AUBREY 
WILLIAMS, organizing director, Nat’l 
Farmers Union. (Mr Williams told 
newsmen recently: “When I saw the 
President a few nights ago, he 
looked so tired and worn I was 
shocked, . . I left with the distinct 
impression that he wouldn’t run 
again.”) 


“Every Sunday is Easter Sunday!” 
Rev Perry F Wess. in Christian 
Herald. 

“ ” 

“Beyond victory lies opportunity, 
not Utopia.”—Liston Pope, Yale 
Divinity School. 

“ ” 

“The U S must be slowing down 
production of nat’! leaders. We don’t 
produce a man now, even every 12 
yrs, capable of being our Command- 
er-in-Chief. Are presidents rationed, 
too?”—Comment of a reader, quoted 
in Progressive Farmer. 


ad ” 


“Let us not be deluded by the 
happy thought that the war is won. 
Bitter fighting lies ahead. We have 
only dented the rim of Hitler’s 
fortress and touched the outskirts 
of Tojo’s empire.”—Lt-Gen BREHON 
B SOMERVELL. 

ce ” 

“I am dissatisfied at the manner 
in which the labor affairs of the 
nation have been handled. Never- 
theless we are endeavoring to keep 
men working.”—Dan’L J TOBIN, pres, 
Internat’] Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, in a message endorsing Pres 
Roosevelt for a 4th term. 


“ ” 


“The greatest impediment com- 
mon to most branches of school and 
university education is the dead 
hand of Plato. We have not yet got 
away from education designed for 
the sons of gentlemen. Educational 
Platonism sacrifices realizable pro- 
ficiency by encouraging the pursuit 
of unattainable perfection.”—Frep- 
ERICK BouMER, Swiss philologist, in 
The Loom of Language (Norton). 


“ ” 


“To the Japanese, this is a pure 
race war. They would just as soon 
be killing Germans as other white 
men. 

“Every Japanese in America 
should be shipped back to Japan 
after the war. We'll be fools unless 
we do ship them back. Of course I 
believe all Japs should be extermi- 
nated—but that’s impossible. Unless 
the military dictates the peace, 
we'll soften toward Japan. If the 
politicians and pollyannas have 
anything to do with it, we’ll have to 
fight Japan all over again.”—Cmdr 
MELVIN H McCoy, survivor of Ba- 
taan’s March of Death. 





“Hurray for women with shoes 
on!”—Capt HarRoLtp E SecaLt, home 
on leave after shooting down 20 
Japs. 


“ ” 


“I can’t conceive of the Japs last- 
ing more than 10 days longer on 
Bougainville. Their losses are at the 
ratio of 30 to 1 of ours.”—Maj-Gen 
Ros’t S BEIGHTIER, commander, 37th 
Div. 


oe ” 


“I never had the faintest idea 
that I had tied Rickenbacker’s 
score (26 enemy planes downed) 
until I had left the combat zone. 
Matter of fact, we are not out for 
records, It’s teamplay that counts. 
I would just as soon have a pilot 
who has never shot down a single 
Zero in his squadron, if he does 
his job of protecting bombers prop- 
erly.”"—Maj JoE Foss, Marine corps 
top ace. 


“There are few of us so blind as 
not to realize that unless the moral 
force of religious conviction impels, 
the goal of truth and lasting inter- 
nat’l co-operation cannot be at- 
tained; there are few of us who do 
not appreciate the vital truth of 
the words, ‘If God does not build 
the house, those who build it build 
in vain’.”,—-SUMNER WELLES. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


Pyle of Trouble 
FREDERICK C OTHMAN 


Hollywood, Calif—Movie Producer 
Lester Cowan announced with some 
misgivings today that he’s taken 
over a chunk of the Arizona desert 
to double as Tunisia in his picture 
chronicling the adventures of Ernie 
Pyle. Cowan’s misgivings weren’t 
about the landscape. He has that 
under control. 

“What we’re trying to do,” he re- 
ported, “is to make the first picture 
ever attempted about a living news- 
man and his adventure with the in- 
fantry, first in training and then in 
battle...” 

The picture is based on Pyle’s 
book, This is Your War, but will be 
titled “G I Joe” at the request of 
the author. Pyle said the soldiers 
were far more important than he 
was. 

“But who,” wails director Cowan 
“is going to be my 112-lb baldhead- 
ed star? Some of the he-men 
huskies among topflight stars have 
asked for the job, but none can look 
as little, as wistful, as hungry as 
Pyle. It begins to look as tho I may 
have to get a complete unknown to 
take the role. 

“The trouble is there has never 
been a movie star yet who looked 
like Pyle, or acted like him. And 
when I go about the casting prob- 
lem, I keep thinking about what 
Kaspar Monahan of the Pittsburgh 
Press told me. His comment was 
typical. 

“He said that if I involved Pyle 
in any heroic baloney, the newsmen 
of this nation would murder me. He 
also said that if I involved him in 
any phony romances, or put him 
under any artificial moonlight with 
anybody except “That Girl’ my 
name would be mud.” 


AMBITION—Social 

A newly-rich oil farmer, unable to 
write, deposited his first royalty 
check in the bank and arranged 
that his signature would be two 
crosses. 

After a time a check showed up 
signed with three crosses. The 
banker summoned the farmer for 
an explanation. 

“Well,” he said “my wife’s get- 
tin’ into society and she thinks I 
should have a middle name.”— 
Liberty. 


CHILDREN—Precocity 

Kind Old Photographer: “Watch 
the birdie.” 

Modern Tot: “Rubbish! Kindly 
pay attention to your exposure, 
focal length, distance and lighting 
or you'll ruin your plate.”—Indiana 
Telephone News. 


DISCIPLINE 

The man who paddles his own 
canoe and his own kids has no 
trouble getting along with both— 
Arcadia (Wis) News-Leader. 


EDUCATION—Purpose 

Free men in a free community— 
this is the end of liberal education. 
We have a long way to go, and we 
had better start now.—Ros’r M 
Hutcuins, president, U of Chicago. 


ENTERPRISE—Thwarted 

A bachelor friend of mine, not 
having enough money to buy his 
girl friend a mink coat, decided to 
raise her one. He bought six 
minks, a lot of equipment and text- 
books on the subject. 

A furrier estimated it would take 
sixty mink pelts to make the coat. 
After four yrs, my friend now has 
57 of the animals. But the coat is 
still in the offing. As the minks 
increased, so did the girl friend’s 
poundage—from 105 four yrs ago to 
170 now. The project is becoming 
hopeless since the girl is growing 
faster than the mink colony.—Ros’t 
Montcomery, “City Farmers”, Louis- 
ville Courier-Jnl, 4-19-'44. 


EXPERIENCE—Lack 

The commandant at Ellington 
Field who gave me my wings said, 
“I’ve done this for hundreds of 


cadets, but I’ve never pinned wings 
If I stick you, 


on a woman before. 


=. 


for heaven’s sake, don’t jump. My 
wife is in the front row and I'd 
never live it down.”—MArJoRIE 
KuMLer, "They've Done It Again!” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 3-'44. 





Rendezvous With 
AMERICA 


A blind man said, 
“Look at the kikes.” 
And I saw 


Rosenwald sowing the seeds of cul- 
ture in the Black Belt, 

Michelson measuring the odysseys 
of invisible worlds, 

Brandeis opening the eyes of the 
blind to the Constitution, 
Boas translating the oneness of 

mankind. 


A blind man said, 
“Look at the dagos.” 
And I saw 


La Guardia shaping the cosmos of 
pyramided Manhattan, 

Brumidi verving the Capitol fres- 
coes of “Washington at York- 
town,” 

Caruso scaling the Alpine ranges of 
drama with the staff of song, 

Toscanini enchanting earthward the 
music of the spheres. 


A blind man said, 
“Look at the chinks.” 
And I saw 


Lin Yutang crying the World Char- 
ter in the white man’s wilder- 
ness, 

Dr. Chen charting the voyages of 
bacteria in the Lilly Labora- 
tories, 

Lu Cong weaving plant-tapestries 
in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek inter- 
preting the Orient and the Oc- 
cident. 


A blind man said, 
“Look at the niggers.” 
And I saw 


Black Samson mowing down Hes- 
sians with a scythe at Brandy- 
wine, 

Marian Anderson bewitching conti- 
nents with the talisman of art, 

Douglas hurling philippics of free- 
dom from tombstones, 

Private Brooks dying at the feet of 
MacArthur in Bataan. 

MELVIN B ToLtson—The Link. 
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FOOD—Scarcity 


Now they tell of a con man out 
west who has refinished a gold brick 
to resemble a meat loaf—Detroit 
News. 


FUTURE 


In the future the world will need 
guns of smaller and men of larger 
caliber.—Banking. 


LABOR—Shortage 

They say it’s pretty hard to get a 
“Help Wanted” sign in a hurry now, 
on acc’t of the help situation.— 
Kansas City Star. 





The Great Wilderness 


Nowhere on the globe is there 
wilderness like the thinking of 
our present enemies, in which 
there are no compass points of 
good and evil. It is this that I 
hate. It is this we must fight, 
long after the killing of men is 
done with. For that black jungle 
has deep roots, long suckers; it 
can come creeping back, yes, 
even into the clearing—DOoNALD 
CuLross PEaTTIE, Journey Into 
America, (Houghton). 











LABOR—Shortage 


One of the insurance agency’s 
stenos persisted in falling asleep at 
her desk. The help situation being 
what it is, the cashier felt he should 
talk it over with the gen’l agent be- 
fore firing her. 

The g a was definitely perturbed. 
“We can’t let her go,” he moaned. 
“You know we’d never get another 
girl to take her place.” Then a so- 
lution dawned on him. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he suggested. 
“Print a placard to hang on her 
when she’s sleeping at her desk. Say 
on it, ‘When you have insurance, 
you'll sleep this way too.’”—Insur- 
ance R & R Mag. 


MAN—Stature 


It would be a truer description of 
the present status of humanity to 
say that man has grown large in- 
stead of saying that the world has 
grown small. It is man’s expan- 
sion that has contracted the world. 
—The Unitarian Bulletin. 


MARRIED LIFE 

An old Negro, speaking of his 
wife, said: 

“She ain’t got so many faults, but 
she sho’ do make the mos’ o’ dem 
she got.”—Christian Union Herald. 


MONOTONY 


In a dep’t store elevator recently, 
the operator stepped off at one of 
the floors and went over to speak 
to another girl. Returning, she 
looked off into space for a moment 
with a puzzled expression on her 
face, then turned to the occupants 
of the car and asked, “Was I going 
up or down?”—The Woman, 


NAMES 


As the animals came out of the 
Ark, Noah commissioned Shem to 
give each a name. Finally the ele- 
phant came marching forth. Shem 
looked thoughtfully at him for a 
moment, then wrote down a name. 
After a time Noah sauntered over 
and asked: “What did you call that 
big fellow that looked alike at both 
ends?” 

“T called him an elephant,” said 
Shem. 

“And why?” queried his father. 

“Well,” said Shem, “I called him 
an elephant because he looked like 
an elephant.” — Roy L _ Assort, 
“Don’t Forget the Elephant”, Balti- 
more Sun. 


NEIGHBORS 


Neighbors are people that never 
notice you till you do something 
you’d rather they wouldn’t notice. 
Prairie Farmer, 3-18-44. 


POSTWAR—Planning 


This talk about the postwar world, 
No matter where you live, 

Is always what they’re going to get 
And never what they'll give! 
—Eva WILLES WANGSGAARD, Hol- 

land’s. 


“cc ” 


Most of the post-war planning to 
date has been figuring out how to 
take over the other fellow’s busi- 
ness.—JAMES J NANCE, vice president 
and director of sales, Zenith Radio 
Corp., quoted in Printer’s Ink, 3-10- 
44. 














CONFIDENTIALLY 


THRU A 
MEGAPHONE 








The convention that an enlisted 
wac is not supposed to “go with” 
an Army Officer has been complete- 
ly abandoned overseas, and very 
little heed is given to such mores 
in the U S. Theoretically, Army 
frowns on marriages between wac 
enlisted personnel and Army offi- 
cers. In practice, nothing is ever 
done about such situations. 

Organized labor is planning mili- 
tant attack on Prohibition bill quiet- 
ly introduced by Rep Bryson (S 
Car). They are telling mbrs that 
“Prohibition mongers” have a “slush 
fund” of $10 million to put over a 
new dry law. As matter of practical 
politics, however, no Prohibition bill 
has a chance this yr. 

London power houses are report- 
ed preparing for quick-peace emer- 
gency. An unexpected announce- 
ment of peace with Germany in 
blacked-out London would cause 
millions of light switches to be 
thrown on _ simultaneously. This 
would burn out over-loaded feed 
lines, causing great chaos. 

With “A” drivers ltd to 2-gal of 
gas a wk, here in midwest, a recent 
survey shows that license fees and 
taxes this yr will amount to more 
than gasoline to operate family 
auto. If you add insurance and 
minimum upkeep, the cost of trans- 
portation, in most cases (not count- 
ing depreciation or tires) is above 
5c a mile. Owners are concerned, 
too, because insurance companies, 
in case of loss, will pay only about 
half the price used cars bring in 
brisk open mkt. Result: many pri- 
vate owners are selling cars. 

Gay Valentine has been appointed 
county divorce referee at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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OF THE 


NEW 












ARMY: War Dep’t reveals use of 
plastics in magnetic compasses in 
our tanks has reduced weight 7 
Ibs; replaced critical heavy metals 
including bronze, brass. 


FOOD: Scientists at U of Mo have 
found dipping eggs in hot mineral 
oil seals tiny pores of shells, de- 
stroys bacteria. Eggs so treated have 
been tested by Army under desert 
conditions; found excellent for 
poaching after 45 days’ storage at 
room temp. Seems no reason why 
housewife cannot preserve eggs for 
at least a few wks by this simple 
method. (Your Health;). 

INDUSTRY: An instrument em- 
bodying an electric eye which can 
detect many invisible gases and 
vapors has been developed by Du- 
Pont to warn of dangerous concen- 
trations in atmosphere of mfg 
p’ants. Ultraviolet photometer is 
said to detect one part carbon di- 
sulphide, for example, in million 
parts air. (Dun’s Review). 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: New cancer treat- 
ment, developed from idea _ that 
parathyroid gland might be capable 
of preventing growth of disease, or 
cause it to regress, is disclosed by 
Hosa lab’s, maintained by charitable 
trust. Results, confined to hopeless 
cases, are reported encouraging. 
Treatment is by subcutaneous injec- 
tions daily for six mo’s. (London 
Daily Mail). 

“ ” 

RUBBER: Collection of wild rub- 
ber from add'l forest areas in S 
Africa is reported. In Mexico, two 
new plants to produce crude guay- 
ule are nearing completion. In 
China, scientists of U of Kwangsi 
report discovery of latex in two 
plants which grow extensively in 
that country. Chinese gov't has 
provided $50,000 subsidy for further 
experiments. (American Forests). 


POVERTY—and Riches 


Poor folks can enjoy thinking 
they may be rich some day, while 
rich folks can only fear they may 
be poor!—Magazine Digest. 


PRAYER 


One of our ministerial friends was 
telling about making a pastoral call 
on a parishoner who had been con- 
fined to his bed for several wks. As 
he was about to leave the minister 
asked if he should offer prayer. 

“Oh, I guess you needn’t mind,” 
the patient replied. “I don’t think 
I’m that sick.”"—Weyauwega (Wis) 
Chronicle. 


PROPAGANDA—German 


I have studied German propa- 
gandists at close range. It is my 
honest conviction that they realize 
Germany must lose the war; that 
their propaganda is designed to 
make that loss easy as possible by 
lulling us into belief that Germany 
is beaten—then making the next 
months so terrifyingly costly to us, 
in blood, men and pain, that we will 
demand a stop to it, at any price— 
Ray Brock, (N Y Times Corre- 
spondent), “Don’t be a Sucker for 
an Easy War”, Look, 2-22-’44. 


RACE— Discrimination 


A widely known local minister ap- 
proached the proprietor of a large 
sports arena in Washington recently 
and wanted to know why Negroes 
were not permitted to attend. 

“When the churches and syna- 
gogues begin permitting anyone to 
worship in their places, regardless 
of color, then maybe I'll change my 
policy here,” was the owner’s retort. 
—Ros’t T ALLEN, Protestant Voice. 


RESISTANCE 


While Carole Landis was in Eng- 
land entertaining the soldiers, she 
visited a small town and on the 
morning of her arrival decided to 
take a stroll. 

This particular town had been hit 
heavily during the big blitz. En- 
tire blocks of the community had 
been leveled. 

In the center of one of these lev- 
eled squares there was a desk, and 
at the desk, a man. Miss Landis, a 
little surprised walked over and 
asked an explanation. 


=... 


“I am the Mayor of this town,” 
said the man, “and this is the Town 
Hall. My opposition has been try- 
ing to get me out of here for 20 yrs. 
You don’t think I would let the Jer- 
ries do it if my opposition couldn’t.” 
—Srney Sxkotsky, Hollywood col. 





ROMANCE 


One reason romance lasted longer 
in the old days was that a bride 
looked much the*same after wash- 
ing her face. 





Many are Called ... 


Willie Reiners, Petersburg, Va, 
was ordered by his draft board 
to report for pre-induction phys- 
ical examination. He tele- 
graphed regrets: 


“Sorry, cannot report thir- 
teenth . . . have been in Army 
seven mo’s.” 


“ce ” 


In response to a form letter in- 
viting recruits, Capt Dorothy L 
Kenna, WAC recruiting officer, 
Boston, received a polite reply: 

“I greatly regret” the prospect 
said “that circumstances do not 
permit me to accept your invita- 
tion to enlist in the wac.” 

The “circumstances”: The re- 
cipient was a man—Pvt Louis F 
Niestepski—already serving at 
Scott Field, Ill. In declining the 
invitation he added wistfully, 
“I sure would have enjoyed life 
in the wac.” 











SALESMANSHIP 


We used to hear a lot about sales- 
resistance on the part of customers; 
but in these trying times it’s the 
salesman who must have resistance 
to stave off the importunities of his 
patrons. 


SELFISHNESS 


Selfishness is the great unknown 
sin. No selfish person ever thought 
himself selfish—Southern Church- 
man, 


SILENCE—Eloquent 


A scolding wife can say endless dis- 
concerting things, and she hits or 
misses; but a silent woman says 
everything.—Reformatory Pillar. 
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A Bell for Adano 


JOHN HERSEY, war correspondent for Time, had a story to tell—a 
story that could not be told in cable dispatches, or even in a factual narra- 


tive of war experiences. 


So, astutely, he adopted the fictional form. The 


similarity of certain characters to living personages (notably, the case of 
a testy gen’l who has been much in the public prints of late) may be coin- 


cidental. 


Let us not pursue the subject. 


A Bell for Adano (Knopf, $2.50) is the story of Maj Victor Joppolo, 
U SA, Civil Affairs Officer for the Italian town of Adano, and his efforts to 
secure a bell (and other spiritual and material desiderata) for the people 


in his charge. 


“What Maj Joppolo did,” says the author in his Foreword, 


“and what he was not able to do in Adano, represent in miniature what 


America can and cannot do in Europe.” 


Here we find Maj Joppolo in an 


endeavor to supplement the food supplies of the town: 


And so the Major and Tomasino, 
head of the fishermen, went to see 
Lt Livingston in the Port Captain’s 
office. 

Maj Joppolo said: “I want the 
Navy’s permission to send out six 
fishing boats to get fish for Adano.” 

Lt Livingston said: “Impossible. 
We'd have to get permission from 
the Admirals. Not a chance.” 

The Major said: “Why do you 
have to go running to the Admirals? 
Don’t they give you any responsibil- 
ity at all?” 

“How do you know this man isn’t 
in the Italian Navy?” the Lt asked. 
“How do you know he isn’t being 
paid by the German Navy?” 

Maj Joppolo was too outraged to 
laugh. He said: “Listen! This town 
is hungry. It needs fish. If it 
doesn’t get something to supple- 
ment its diet, people will die. Are 
you going to let these men go out 
fishing, or aren’t you?” 

Lt Livingston spoke defensively: 
“They might hit loose mines and be 
blown up.” 

“I don’t care. This is war. Some 
people ’ve got to get killed so others 
can live. Are you going to let these 
men go out fishing, or aren’t you?” 

Lt Livingston said uncertainly: “I 
don’t think I ought to.” 


Maj Joppolo said: “Unless you 
give permission for these men to go 
out, I am going to send a separate 
letter naming each person who dies 
of hunger in this town to your com- 
manding officer, and in each letter 
I’m going to say it’s your fault.” 


“Maybe we could work something 
out,” the Lt said. 

“You're damn right we could,” 
Maj Joppolo said. “By day after to- 
morrow I want you to have six 
charts ready showing exactly where 
these boats can go and not run into 
our mine fields. They don’t have to 
show where the mines are, all they 
need show is an area where the 
boats can go. I'll see that these 
men stick to that area. Have it 
ready day after tomorrow.” 


And before he could catch him- 
self, Lt Livington of Kent and Yale 
had said to Maj Joppolo of the 
Bowery and Tammany Hall: “Yes, 
eS 

Tomasino looked at this man of 
authority, and he said: “You are 
different.” And the old fisherman 
turned and ran out on the mole of 
the Tina, and he shouted as he ran, 
as if telling his boat: “We are going 
fishing! We are going fishing! We 
are going fishing!” 








TALL TALES—Feline Division 


Aboard our ship we had an old 
tomcat whose leg was broken in an 
accident during a storm at sea. 

The pharmacist’s mate amputat- 
ed the injured member, whittled out 
a wooden leg for Tom. The poor 
animal was very unhappy. We 
could hear him clumping about top- 
side all night and most of the day. 
It seemed that his career was over 


and that he would have to live on 
our charity for the rest of his life. 
[Cut we were wrong. ‘ 


One night we heard a terrific 
racket on deck. We rushed up with 
flashlights to investigate. 

There was Tom, holding a rat down 
with his good front leg—and beat- 
ing him to death with the wooden 
one!—Sgt Britt Davinson, Tall Tales 
Told in the Services (Crowell). 











MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 












Report From Germany — Oscar 
JacosI (Radioed from Stockholm by 
author, who got out of Germany 
few wks ago.) Collier’s, 4-1-"44. 

“Well, if everything has to go to 
the devil, I hope the English get 


here before the Russians.” That is 
a comment often expressed in Ger- 
many today. 

However, it would be wrong to 
deduce that the invasion will find 
in German masses many 5th col- 
umnists to speed Allied troops. 
Even simple-minded Germans un- 
derstand Anglo-Saxons are not 
coming to rebuild the Reich. Only 
by contrast do they prefer Anglo- 
American occupation. Even if they 
don’t like the Nazi regime, Germans 
are nationalist enough not to aid 
invaders. 

Don’t expect any German quis- 
lings. For one thing, it’s going to be 
risky. One need but look at Vichy 
France to see that. After German 
defeat, Nazis will pass underground, 
where they will continue to make 
things extremely unpleasant for the 
“kiss-and-make-up” element. 

The German is no more robust 
than other peoples. Save for a mi- 
nority of Nazis, he no longer be- 
lieves in a German victory. He has 
lost faith in Hitler. Today he is 
moved by a sort of desperation born 
out of disillusions, trials and clever 
Nazi propaganda. 

“If we lose the war,” shouts Goeb- 
bels’ loud-speaker, “Germany will 
become an arena for revenge and 
orgies. Our enemies will send men 
to slavery in Russia and countries 
now occupied by us. Foreign troops 
will overrun this country, oppress 
its population for generations to 
come. German culture will be ex- 
terminated. Our industries will be 
razed, millions reduced to the status 
of a starving proletariat in rags. . ” 
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An old Southern Negress who had 
been visiting her Washington 
daughter was left at the Union Sta- 
tion awaiting her train. Having 
lived in a small community all her 
life, she was filled with wonder and 
amazement when two nuns came 
in and sat beside her. As curiosity 
got the better of her, she asked a 
porter: “Who’s dose two ladies over 
dar, dress’ in black?” 

“Dey’s nuns.” 

“Nuns? What’s nuns?” 

“Why nuns is very religious ladies 
dat lives by demselves whar dere 
ain’t no men!” 

“Laws, dey sho’ does go into 
mighty deep mournin’ about it!”— 
Magazine Digest. 

“ ” 

Friend of ours in rural England, 
commenting on the renewed aerial 
attacks of the Jerries, tells of his 
gardener who has persistently re- 
fused to heed the alarms. 

Seeking out the good man on one 
eccasion our friend inquired why 
he had not sought the air-raid 
shelter at the first sign of danger. 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” was the 
cheerful response. “When the bombs 
began to drop I took shelter in the 
greenhouse.” 





“ ” 


Observant Archie, aged seven, 
astonished his mother by inquiring, 
“How much do people pay for a 
pound of babies?” 

Assured that babies were not bar- 
tered on that basis, the practical 
Archie persisted, “Then why do 
they always weigh them soon as 
they’re born?” 

“ ” 

Recently, huge crowds gathered 
at a hotel in Copenhagen to get a 
parting glimpse of Nazi Field Mar- 
shal Rommel. After he was gone 
the crowds remained. The police 
told them to move on. 

“We're waiting for Gen’l Mont- 
gomery,” replied the Danes. “He al- 
ways follows right after Rommel.” 

“ ” 

This note was pinned to an um- 
brella in a Dayton cafe: 

“This belongs to a champion 
fighter—he is coming back.” 

Some time later it was noted that 
the umbrella was missing. In its 
place was another note: “This um- 
brella was picked up by a champion 
runner—he is not coming back.” 


=. 











GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Dr JoHN A GOULD 


National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene 


Addicts who blame their vices 
on heredity are, as a rule, all 
wrong. 

They remind me of a work- 
man who turned up late every 
morning. So the boss sent for 
him and said. 

“You are always late. 
you any excuse to offer?” 

“Yes, sir, heredity,” said the 
workman. 

“Heredity! How does heredity 
account for your being always 
late?” 

“Well,” said the workman, 
“ain’t I the son of the late Tim- 
othy Green and grandson of the 
late Amos Green on one side 
and the late William Harrison 
on the other?” 


Have 








A recruit was trying to dodge 
military service. 

“I’m afraid my shortsightedness 
will prevent me from doing any act- 
ual fighting,” he said. 

The M.O. replied cheerfully: 
“That is all right, old chap. We have 
special trenches for the shortsighted 
ones. Right close up to the enemy— 
you just can’t miss seeing them.” 


“ ” 


The children were impressed by 
the church wedding of a relative 
and decided to play “wedding” the 
following week, using mosquito net- 
ting for a veil. 

Lucy, 5, said to her four-year-old 
brother, “Johnny, I'll be the bride, 
Sandra will be bridesmaid, and you 
can be the bridegroom.” 

“I won't be the bridegroom 
‘cause he doesn’t do anything,” re- 
torted Johnny. “I want to be the 
flower girl.” 


One of our readers has a 4-year- 
old nephew named Bruce who came 
home from a bottle cap-collecting 
expedition with a barked chin, a 
torn shirt and a triumphant gleam 
in his eye. “I had an argument,” 
he explained. “I said I had eleven- 
teen bottle-caps and Lorimer said 
there wasn’t any number like that. 
But I won.”——-PM 


OF THE WEEK 


A woman’s ideal man is one 
clever enough to make money 
and foolish enough to spend it. 


“ bh 
Postwar prophecy: We will 
continue to have politics and 
taxes.—Platteville (Wis) Jnl. 


“ ” 


Lets of folks git credit fer 
havin’ personality when they’re 
jist proud o’ their teeth.—Topr 
TUTTLE. 


“ ” 


If, as hinted, the Japs are re- 
verting to the apes, they seem 
to be overshooting the mark.— 
Grit. 


A sweet young thing grabbed a 
taxi downtown the other day and 
said to the driver, “To the maternity 
hospital and never mind rushing, I 
work there.”"—The Flow Line. 





